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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL. IX 



BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 



AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 

LITERATURE 

STUDY IX 

THE RESTORED JUDAH; LESSONS OF UPRIGHTNESS, DEVOTION, 
AND RELIANCE UPON JEHOVAH 

In the year 538 B.C. the formal period of the Exile came to its close with the 
conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus the Great. This event, predicted by the unknown 
prophet of Isa., chaps. 40-55, made it possible for those of the exiles who wished 
to return to Palestine to depart. Few of them, however, were interested in the 
opportunity. The generation that knew Jerusalem was beyond the age to make 
the long journey back. Judah was largely in the hands of the unfriendly neigh- 
boring people. It was not easy to think of leaving the rich and comfortable East 
for the ruined fatherland. It was a heroic adventure, and few were ready to 
undertake it. 

A company was gathered under a certain Sheshbazzar, and the sacred vessels 
from the old temple which had been preserved were taken along. Soon after- 
ward another group led by Zerubbabel and Joshua followed. Probably the pil- 
grims were few in numbers, though a census report of later years made the total 
number of the returned several thousands. The altar was set up on the old site 
of the temple, and the Feast of Tabernacles was kept. Later still the foundations 
of the new temple were laid. But so few were the people, so slight was the 
co-operation between the native Jews of the land and the returned exiles and so 
depressing were the circumstances, that nearly twenty years passed before any 
serious efforts were made to build the temple, and meantime the city remained 
in much the same forlorn condition as when it was left dismantled by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in 586 B.C. At length the energy and patriotism of two prophets, 
apparently natives of Judah and not members of the exile group, brought to the 
mind of the little community the duty of continuing and completing the erection 
of the house of God. These prophets were Haggai and Zechariah. 



First day. — §208. Haggai' s summons to Judah: Hag. 1:1-15; Ezra, chaps. 
1-3. Read the Haggai passage, and notice that it is dated in September of 520 
B.C., in the time when Darius of Persia was endeavoring to establish his power 
over the kingdom of which Cyrus had been the first ruler. Notice that the 
prophet's message is addressed to the two heads of the community, and the claim 
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is made that the poverty of the people is due to the neglect of the temple-building 
project. Observe that as a result of the prophet's words, a fresh start is made 
on that building. Now read Ezra, chaps. 1-3, the story of the earliest return 
from Babylonia, and the unsuccessful effort then made to build the temple. 

Second day. — § 209. Three later oracles of Haggai: Hag. 2 : 1-23 ; Ezra 
5:1, 2. Read the Haggai passage, and note that it contains three other messages 
of the same prophet. The first of these is dated in October of 520 B.C., and is 
intended to encourage those who thought the temple small as compared with 
that of Solomon. Jehovah would yet shake into the lap of Judah the wealth of 
the nations. Notice that the next oracle dates from December of the same year, 
and insists that the ill-success of Judah thus far has been due to its religious 
uncleanness; but that henceforth it shall prosper, since the work on the temple 
has actually begun. Note that the last of the three oracles, on the same day as 
the previous one, promises further divine help, and the favor of God to the gover- 
nor, Zerubbabel. Now read Ezra 5: 1, 2 and note its reference to the successful 
efforts of the two prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, to promote the enterprise of 
temple erection. 

Third day. — §210. Admonition and vision: Zech. 1:1-21. Read the pas- 
sage, and note that the first portion is dated in November of 520 B.C., and contains 
an exhortation not to fall into the sins of the fathers to whom the earlier prophets 
spoke. Then notice that the remainder of the chapter is devoted to two visions, 
which, together with six others, whose description runs as far as 6:8, are dated 
together in January 519 B.C. The first is a vision of angel riders, who have visited 
all parts of the earth, and report, much to the chagrin of the prophet and the angel 
who talked with him, that the nations are at peace, i.e., that the Persian Empire 
is likely to achieve complete control. Judah had hoped for independence. Yet 
the prophet seeks to reassure his people of the divine favor in spite of unpropitious 
signs. The second vision pictures Judah's foes as four horns, which are to be 
broken down. What was the value of such oracles ? 

Fourth day. — § 211. The man with the measuring line: Zech. 2: 1-13. Read 
the passage, which contains the third vision of the series, and note its purpose to 
reassure the people of Jerusalem regarding the city's lack of walls. Notice that 
the man (angel) who is about to measure the city for a new set of walls is told that 
it is unnecessary, for Jehovah is its protection, and no wall could be great enough 
for the future multitude of its people. Observe that the remainder of the chapter 
seems to be an appeal to the Jews yet dwelling in Babylonia to come to Judah and 
assist in re-establishing Zion. 

Fifth day. — §212. Priest and prince: Zech. 3:1-10. Read, and recall 
that Joshua was the representative of the priestly function in Judah, and Zerub- 
babel of the government. Note that in the vision Joshua is seen in unbecoming 
garments in a court of justice, accused by the Satan, the prosecutor or maligner of 
the nation. Jehovah intervenes in behalf of his servant, and he is reinstated in his 
rightful place. The admonition to faithfulness is given by the angel of the Lord, 
and the promise made that the branch, i.e., the prince, Zerubbabel, shall also be 
honored. Thus the assurance is given that God watches over his people through 
their appointed heads. 
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Sixth day. — §213. The candlestick of gold: Zech. 4:1-14; Exod. 25:31-40. 
Read the Zechariah passage, and, in connection with it, Exod. 25:31-40, the 
description of the golden candlestick in the tabernacle. Now note that in the 
passage in Zechariah the seven lamps represent the divine presence in the sacred 
community, and the trees that supply the oil are the heads of the state and church, 
Zerubbabel and Joshua. Would it thus seem to be the purpose of the prophet to 
inspire a greater degree of loyalty toward their leaders on the part of the people ? 

Seventh day. — § 214. The cleansing of the land: Zech. 5:1-11. Read the 
passage, and note that it describes two more visions, the sixth and seventh of the 
series. In the first a great roll or banner is displayed, denouncing curses upon 
such as steal or swear falsely. In the second, a woman personifying the spirit of 
dishonesty and injustice is put into a measure, a weight is placed upon her, and 
she is carried away to her proper place, the land of Shinar or Babylon. Would 
it seem that by these figures the prophet is trying to make clear the need of com- 
mercial honor in the little community, and the necessity of getting rid of fraud ? 

Eighth day. — §215. The horses and the crown: Zech. 6:1-15. Read the 
chapter, and note that the first eight verses contain the eighth and final vision 
of the series that began in 1:7, and all of which belonged to one day. This one 
seems to imply the divine purpose and activity in all the world. These chariots 
of the four winds carry the government and discipline of Jehovah to all nations. 
Probably special reference to Babylon is intended in the mention of the northern 
land. Note that in the second part of the chapter reference seems to be made to 
the coming of certain Jews from Babylon with a gift of silver and gold, which is 
made into a crown or crowns for the head or the heads of the community. The 
passage is obscure. Was the effort made to set up Judah as an independent prov- 
ince under Zerubbabel ? Was it unsuccessful ? Is this the reason why Zerubbabel 
disappears from the record ? 

Ninth day. — §216. The fasts and the divine command: Zech. 7:1-14. Read 
the passage, and note that it raises the question as to whether the fasts com- 
memorative of the tragic days in the siege of Jerusalem ought to be observed still. 
What is the prophet's answer ? Notice also that the second part of the chapter 
gives a fresh expression to the divine desire for true judgment, mercy, and com- 
passion in the attitude of the people toward each other. The fathers have been 
warned of this in the past, but have not heeded the admonition. Their national 
tragedies are due to this fact. For this reason the land has been desolate so long. 

Tenth day. — § 217. Messages of comfort: Zech. 8:1-23. Read the chapter, 
and note that its tone is one of encouragement to the people of Jerusalem, who 
must have found conditions very disheartening in the period of the two prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah. Note the promise of children and old people to the town, 
whose people were chiefly the middle-aged who had made the return journey from 
the land of exile. Notice also the repeated promises that all unfavorable condi- 
tions shall be changed for the better, coupled with exhortations to good conduct. 
Even the fast days are to be observed with gladness and feasting. In the days 
to come all the nations shall crave the privilege of joining with them in the blessing 
of God. 

Eleventh day. — §218. The King of Peace: Zech. 9:1-17, chaps. 10, n. 
Read the passage first cited and note that it appears to have no relation to the 
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eight chapters that precede it, but to belong to a later, but indefinite, period. 
Now read chaps. 10 and n, and notice that they seem to belong to the same 
section of the book. The time is probably somewhere late in the Old Testament 
period. There is no reigning king. The shepherds, or national leaders, are 
untrustworthy. Jehovah alone can bring victory over the nations that are hostile, 
or bring them to repentance. At times there is a hope that the ancient relations 
between North and South may be re-established. Later this seems to fade. 
The one bright picture is that of the ideal messianic king, who is to come riding 
on the animal of peace, and destroying the weapons of war, bringing peace in all 
the world. 

Twelfth day. — §219. The future of Jerusalem: Zech. 12:1-14; chaps. 13, 
14. Read the first passage, and note that it is the prophecy of a time when 
Jerusalem, penitent for its sin, and mourning because of its unfaithfulness to 
Jehovah, shall be invincible against the nations that seek its overthrow. Now 
read chaps. 13 and 14, and note that they have the same late and apocalyptic 
tone. Notice the vivid description of the conflict in 14:1-5, and the picture of 
the days of happiness to follow, in the later portion of the chapter. The general 
indefiniteness and the apocalyptic character of chaps. 9-1 1 and chaps. 12-14 lead 
to the conclusion that they are late, independent, and anonymous additions 
to the Book of Zechariah. Their value is found in their insistence upon the 
future glory of Judah, in spite of the evils of the unknown periods from which 
they come. 

Thirteenth day. — §220. Unworthy offerings: Mai. 1:1-14. Read this 
chapter, and notice that vss. 2-5 seem to refer to some recent disaster to Edom, 
the hated nation, south of the Dead Sea. The prophet denies its boast that it 
shall ever revive again. But note that the chief theme of the chapter is the dis- 
honor done to Jehovah in bringing to the temple offerings that are imperfect. The 
prophet challenges the people to bring such gifts to their Persian governor. How 
would he regard such treatment ? How dare they then bring blemished offerings 
to the temple? Notice that the date is sometime after the completion of the 
temple, perhaps about 425 B.C. 

Fourteenth day. — §221. Priests and people: Mai. 2:1-17. Read the chap- 
ter, and note that the first part is an indictment of the priesthood for slackness in 
their work of instruction and leadership. This continues the thought of chap, i, 
that the temple services are neglected, and that religion is made a matter of slight 
regard. The second part of the passage denounces the growing custom of marrying 
non- Jewish wives, with the attendant evil of the divorce of the Jewish women, to 
whom the first and exclusive right of marriage is due. This would seem to imply 
that the drastic reforms of Ezra have already taken place, but are in danger of 
being forgotten. 

Fifteenth day. — §222. The coming messenger: Mai. 3:1 — 4:6; Matt. 17: 
9-13. Read the passage, and note the divine promise (or threat) that "my 
messenger" (in Hebrew malachi; does the book, otherwise anonymous, derive 
its name from this word ?) is soon to come for judgment and correction. Who 
are the people threatened in this passage? Notice the charge that they have 
robbed God by withholding the tithes from the sanctuary. What are they com- 
manded to do ? Observe the reference to the popular complaint of the weariness 
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and uselessness of the service of God. Also note the allusion to the inner group of 
the faithful, in whom God delights. Observe that the last chapter in the Old Tes- 
tament opens with an announcement of the Day of Jehovah, a day of punishment 
and of reward, and closes with the prediction of the Coming of Elijah, the divine 
messenger of preparation, before the day of Jehovah shall come. Read Matt. 17 : 
9-13 for Jesus' comment on this text. 

Sixteenth day. — § 223. The locust plague: Joel 1 : 1-20. Read this vivid 
passage, and note that it is a description of the havoc wrought by uncounted 
swarms of locusts, one of the most destructive plagues from which Palestine 
suffers occasionally. All vegetation is consumed, and all classes of people suffer. 
The people are bidden to supplicate God for deliverance, and the priests to call 
a sacrificial feast. All nature is in distress. 

Seventeenth day. — § 224. The terrible army of invasion: Joel 2:1-17. Read 
the passage, and note that it continues to describe the locust plague as if it were 
the invasion of a mighty army. Nothing can withstand its approach. Then 
God bids the people turn to him for deliverance, and proclaim a solemn fast, to 
secure his protection. It is apparent that the prophet, living in some later period 
of Old Testament history, perhaps about 350 B.C., takes advantage of a terrible 
calamity to call upon the people for true repentance. 

Eighteenth day. — §225. The divine promise of better days: Joel 2:18-32; 
Acts 2:14-21. Read the passage, and notice that the solemn fast proclaimed 
in vss. 15-17 seems to have wrought its purpose, and Jehovah now promises relief 
and prosperity. The locusts are to be blown away east and west; the rains are 
to come; the destroyed vegetation is to be revived; and the people shall again 
have abundance, and rejoice in their God. Then notice particularly the promise 
of the outpouring of the spirit of God upon the entire nation, young and old alike; 
and mighty signs shall announce the coming Day of Jehovah, from whose terror 
only those who call upon his name shall escape. Read Acts 2: 14-21 for Peter's 
claim that this passage was fulfilled on the Day of Pentecost. 

Nineteenth day. — § 226. The triumph of Zion: Joel 3 : 1-2 1. Read the chap- 
ter, and note that it announces a great world-battle in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
outside of Jerusalem, where the nations, gathered for the overthrow of the holy 
people, shall themselves be overthrown. Amid terrible portents Jehovah shall 
show himself the destroyer of his foes and the refuge of his people. The future of 
the nation shall be prosperous and glorious. Does not Joel seem to lay strong 
emphasis upon the national idea, and to manifest a spirit of fierce animosity against 
the neighboring nations? Is it probable that the "all flesh" of 2:28 refers to 
any others than Jews ? 

Twentieth day. — §227. The disobedient prophet: Jonah 1:1-17. Read the 
chapter, and note that it tells the story of a prophet who, bidden to go and preach 
a message of repentance to the hated city of Nineveh, seeks to escape by taking 
ship in the opposite direction. Notice that the sympathy of the writer of the 
book is rather with the considerate heathen sailors than with the disobedient 
Hebrew prophet. Notice that the point of vs. 17 is the author's means of 
getting Jonah, chastened and humbled, back on land to undertake the mission 
which he evaded at first. 
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Twenty-first day. — §228. Out of the depths: Jonah 2:1-10; Pss. 18, 116, 120, 
142. Read the poem, and consider whether it describes one in Jonah's situation, 
or a shipwrecked man. Also read Pss. 18, 116, 120, 142, and notice that the poem 
appears to be made up of fragments of these and other psalms, rather than to be 
the utterance of a specific occasion. Would you regard the swallowing up of 
Jonah and his return to land illustrative of the fate of Israel in exile, and of their 
later deliverance ? 

Twenty-second day. — § 229. The marvelous repentance of Nineveh: Jonah 
3 : 1-10. Read the passage, and notice that the prophet now goes obediently on 
his mission to the Assyrian city. Notice the astonishing results of the preaching, 
both people and beasts joining in the fasting and putting on of sackcloth. Is this 
probable as a historical narrative, or is it, more likely, a parable of widespread 
repentance, placed in the distant past when Nineveh was an existing city? Is 
there any other record of a Hebrew prophet bringing a great heathen capital to 
repentance ? What is the probable purpose of the story ? 

Twenty-third day. — § 230. The petulant prophet and the merciful God: Jonah 
4:1-11. Read the passage, and note Jonah's displeasure at the success of his 
appeal. Why is he angry ? What is his complaint against God ? Where does 
the prophet take refuge, and why does he stay near Nineveh ? What brings 
comfort to Jonah ? What brings that comfort to an end ? How does Jonah's 
anger regarding the gourd contrast with his unconcern about the city ? How 
does the latter contrast with the divine pity and sympathy ? Would the Book 
of Jonah be an effective protest against the narrowness and race prejudice of the 
Book of Joel ? Is the Book of Jonah a fitting close to the prophetic literature of 
the Old Testament ? 

Twenty-fourth day. The Book of Haggai. Read again the two chapters of 
this book and notice the dates of the four oracles, in the year 520 B.C. Consider 
the fact that for nearly eighteen years nothing had been done by the returned 
exiles in Jerusalem to build the temple. Was it not time someone should awaken 
the people to their forgotten task? Notice how different is the tone of this 
prophet from that of the great prophets of the classic period, who are chiefly 
concerned with ethical and social duties. Haggai feels the supreme importance 
of restoring the temple and its ritual. Was this the greatest need of the times ? 

Twenty-fifth day. The Book of Zechariah. Read again chaps. 1-8, and note 
the date, as contemporary with Haggai. Notice also the pictorial, figurative 
character of the work, the number of angels and other apocalyptic features. Also 
notice the prophet's effort, by symbols, visions, and other devices, to reassure the 
people, much depressed by the poverty and seeming failure of Jerusalem. Notice 
also that both Haggai and Zechariah do all in their power to uphold the authority 
and vindicate the position of Zerubbabel and Joshua, the two leading men in the 
little community. Recall chaps. 9-1 1 and 12-14, and that these seem to be later 
and still more apocalyptic additions to the book, whose relation to chaps. 1-8 it is 
not possible to discover. 

Twenty-sixth day. The Book of Malachi. Reread the book, and note that 
it seems to come from an age when the temple was completed, but when the city 
was still very poor, and the services of religion much neglected. It calls both 
priests and people sharply to account, particularly for unworthy gifts to the 
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sanctuary, and marriages with heathen women. It also announces the near 
approach of the Day of the Lord, so often mentioned by the prophets. It is a 
trumpet-call to remembrance of liturgical duties as a means of safety. 

Twenty-seventh day. The Book of Joel. Read again the book, and note that, 
as in former works of prophecy, an event of dire significance is made the text of 
a religious message. The event is a locust plague of unusual severity. On the 
basis of this visitation the people are summoned to repentance and fasting. As 
a result of this supposed action, relief is promised, and the favor of God is made 
sure. The book is intensely Jewish. The blessings of God are for Israel alone. 
The other nations are to be destroyed. It represents the type of particularism 
which grew from the ground of Ezekiel's message, and issued in the Pharisaism 
of Jesus' day. The date of the book may be set down conjecturally as about 
350 B.C. 

Twenty-eighth day. The Book of Jonah. Of about the same date as Joel, this 
little volume, probably the latest of the prophetic books, is a ringing protest 
against the narrowness and conservatism of later Judaism and a plea for the 
world-wide sympathy of Israel toward its neighbors. The plea is made in the 
form of a tradition connected with the ancient prophet Jonah, who lived in the reign 
of Jeroboam II. The prophet hardly plays a heroic part, but his prejudice 
is placed in striking contrast with the divine sympathy for even a heathen city. 
It will be remembered that Jesus used the repentance of Nineveh as a contrast 
with the unbelief of his own people. 

Twenty-ninth day. The social teachings of the later prophets. It will be noted 
that the chief interest of this latest group of prophets is religious, even ecclesiastical, 
rather than social. Their concern is for the political fortunes of Jerusalem. They 
feel that only by the rebuilding and conservation of the temple can the community 
find favor with God. This is particularly the thesis of the first three. Only 
incidentally do matters of social justice find a place in their program. 

Thirtieth day. Moral ideals of the later prophets. With these men the morali- 
ties were largely blended with religious consideration. If they denounced, as 
does Zechariah, cheating, and false swearing, and fraud in weights and measures, 
it is chiefly because the community is holy to Jehovah, and such conduct will 
forfeit his regard. If the people are forbidden to intermarry with the heathen, 
it is not so much that such conduct is unethical, far less that it is unusual in Israel, 
but rather that it is abhorrent to the holy God, who wished his people to be 
separate from all nations. 

Thirty-first day. Religious teachings of the later prophets. As already noted, 
the chief points of emphasis in these prophetic works of the late period are reli- 
gious, and they are closely connected with ritual and ceremony. The temple is 
essential to the life and prosperity of the community. The sacrifices and tithes 
must not be neglected. The priests must remember their vocation, and keep 
themselves ceremonially fit. Only in Jonah do we catch a vision of a world-wide 
message of good-will, based on the character of God and his relation to all men. 
This makes that beautiful book a fitting close to the prophetic literature of the 
Old Testament. 



